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PREFACE  TO  THE  2^J}  EDITION. 


The  reeeut  dolilx'rate  attack  hy  Kiissla  on  tlie  Afghan  jmst 
of  Penjdeli  at  the  verv  time  tliat  tlie  Ameer  of  Afglianistan 
was  an  honoured  guest  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  defiant  challenge  to  F]ngland  foi-  suj^remacy  in 
tlie  East. 

It  was  only,  however,  I  regret  to  have  to  observe,  what 
miglit  have  been  expected,  in  strict  political  sequence,  from 
the  surrender  by  our  (lovernmcnt,  in  res))ect  of  the  forcible 
.seizure  by  Russia  of  the  Afghan  posts  of  Pul-i-Katun  and 
Zulficar — an  act  (h)nc  in  violation  of  all  recognised  inter- 
national procedure,  and  especially  of  the  engagement  into 
which  Russia  liad  entered  with  Kngland  for  a  delimitation  of 
the  Afghan  boundary  by  a  joint  Connnission. 

The  first  step,  Indeed,  taken  hy  the  Government,  on 
receipt  of  intelligence  of  that  event,  was  dictated  by  a  due 
regard  to  public  opinion  in  England,  solicitous  of  the  national 
honour,  in  fulfihnent  of  our  engagements  to  the  Ameer  to 
(U^fcnd   his  territoi'\-  from  "  un])rovoked   aggressioi],"     That 


■<t('|»  WMs  to  <l{'inaii(l  tiu'  w  Itlulriiwul  (»t"  the  Riissinii  ti'oops  IVoin 
till'  |)()sts  wlilcli  tlicy  had  thus  s(;lze(l,  iind  to  I'otirc  tliem 
l)('\()ii(l  the  limits  of  tlie  territorial  sc()i)c  of  the  ( V)inini8.si()n. 

The  Russian  Cabinet  declined  to  accede  to  that  demand. 

If,  then,  the  British  Ambassador  had  been  recalled 
from  St.  Petersburgh — a  course  indicated  on  the  authority 
of  I)e  Vattel  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Paper,  published  on 
the  ()th  ulto. — it  is  probable  that  such  decided  intimation 
that  non-compliance  with  tlie  demand  would  be  regarded 
l)y  England  as  a  ca.ms  he/I  I,  would  have  had  the  desired 
effect.  This  jiresumption  gathers  force  from  the  fact,  as 
revealed  recently  l)v  an  accredited  Kussian  organ,  that 
'•  until  the  railrojul  from  the  Caspian  should  have  been  com- 
j)leted  at  least  as  far  as  Sarakhs  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  bring 
up  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  supplies  for  a  successful 
campaign.  They,  therefore  (the  Military  advisers  con- 
sulted by  the  Russian  Government),  advised  that  a  war 
should,  if  possible,  be  postponed  for  the  present."  But  when, 
on  the  contrary,  our  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Kussian  troops  was  dropped  on  the  distinct  refusal  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet  to  comply  Avith  it — as  confessed  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  questioned  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
in  the  humiliating  terms,  that  the  demand  had  "  lapsed  " — 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  this  further  unj^rovoked  attack 
on  our  ally. 

That  the  attack  should  have  been  made  when  the  Ameer 
was  in  the  \'iceroy's  Camp,  and  thus  more  especially  under 
British   protection,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  flagrant 
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and  deliberately  premeditated  insult  to  the  British  Power. 
Unless  adequate  redress,  then,  be  demanded  and  obtained,  the 
inevitable  consequence  must  be  the  shaking  of  the  con- 
fidence of  at  once  the  Afghans,  and  the  Princes  and  people 
of  India,  in  our  ability  to  cope  with  our  redoubtable 
antagonist.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  for  a  moment  that 
the  offers  of  service  and  aid  on  the  part  of  our  Indian 
feudatories  will  remain  available,  as  a  constant  quantity, 
in  presence  of  our  changed  attitude.  They  thronged  to  our 
standard  because  they  saw  us  arming  to  resist  the  defiant 
aggression  oi  our  powerful  rival.  Lord  Dufferin's  attitude 
has  been  all  that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  public 
character.  His  foresight  and  energy  in  drawing  out  the 
whole  resources  of  India,  and  mobilizing  her  forces  on  the 
spot,  called  forth  universal  acclamation  in  the  country.  But 
unless  his  vigorous  measures  are  corroborated  by  corres- 
ponding vigour  by  the  Home  Government  in  declaring  war,  as 
the  alternative  of  an  ultimatum  in  terms  of  adequate  redress, 
and  thus  bringing  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire  into 
play  to  meet  the  crisis,  the  Princes  and  Chiefs,  seeing  the 
Army  broken  up  and  returning  to  their  quarters,  and 
Russia's  challenge  shirked,  will  return  home  from  the  hollow 
pageantry  of  the  Ameer's  reception,  to  ponder  the  vital 
question  for  themselves — 

"Under  which  King,  Bezonian ?     Speak,  or  die  I  " 
They  are  but  tiny  earthen  pipkins  floating  down  the  stream 
of  time  between  tv/o  big  bra.-.^  pot.-:    and,  in  obedience  to 
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tlic  Law  of  FoLlTKAL  Gh'AViTATJON,  eiuiiiciutcd  in  tlu; 
text  of  my  Paper,  must,  from  the  instinct  of  sc'lf-i)rcserva- 
lion,  seek  shelter  uiuler  the  l)i'>;«'*est. 

The  speetaelc  of  tlie  Hritisli  Commissionei-  l)ein^-  liunted 
from  phiee  to  i)hi('e  :  (h'iven  back  from  tlie  ])ost>  \Nliich  he 
had  sueecssively  taken  up  on  Afii'han  Lirouiul  l»y  the  vic- 
torious advancinu"  Russian  cohunns,  till  forced  to  >eek 
safety  at  length  behind  a  material  mountain  ran*i-e.  and  that 
so  preeipitatcly  that  he  lost  in  the  passage  *'  seventeen  camp 
followers  and  fifty  transport  animals,  in  a  snow-storm, 
besides  tents  and  Officers'  baggage" — such  a  spectacle  is 
hardly  a  re-assuring  one  to  England's  allies,  her  feudatories, 
and  Indian  subjects.  There  was  once  an  A\igh  protecting 
the  I>i'itish  Empire,  and  a  Cir/.s  Ronauus  Sunt  policy 
shielding  its  citizens.  AVe  think  of  the  days  oi  Palmerstcm 
and  Clarendon,  and  sigh,  Alas  I 

l-ith  April 


P.S. — April  2-tth. — Within  the  past  week,  during  which 
this  Second  Edition  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  the 
air  has  been  full  of  rumours  of  an  approaching  settlement  of 
the  Russian  aggression  by  the  concession  by  our  Government 
of  a  basis  of  delimitation,  giving  up  Penjdeh — the  point 
of  honour — to  Kussia.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of 
British  policy  and  procedure  such  a  rumour  Avould  be  simply 
incredible.       Unhappily,    however,    the    surrender    of    our 
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(lOYcnimont  to  tlic  first  aggression  of  Russia  ahovc  coinmeiitcd 
on,  and  further  the  deprecatory  terms  in  wliieh  the  Prime 
Minister  referred  to  the  Penjdeh  attack  in  answer  to 
Lord  Randolpli  Churchill's  interpellations  last  night,  brings 
such  a  rumour  within  the  pale  of  possibility.  To  speak 
of  the  challenge  to  England,  thereby  thrown  down  by 
Russia,  as  "a  deplorable  and  unfortunate  incident"  is 
straining  the  language  of  diplomacy  to  veil  an  apparent 
surrender.  The  best  service,  then,  that  it  appears  to  me  I 
can  render  to  my  country,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to 
place  on  record  a  protest  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf,  of  the 
Electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing,  against  any  condonation  in  resj^ect  of  the 
attack  on  Penjdeh,  in  order  that  the  Government  whom 
they  may  elect  at  the  approaching  dissolution  may  have 
their  hands  unshackled  to  deal  w^ith  the  whole  situation 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  truly  national  policy — thus 
striving,  in  my  humble  sphere,  to  do  for  tlie  Hritisli  I  Aon  the 
service  of  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  in  disentangling  it  from 
the  meshes  of  the  di})loniatic  net. 

Public  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  Tunes  leader  of  this 
morning  (April  24th),  has  at  length  si)()ken  of  the  expediency 
of  withdrawimx  the  British  Ambassador  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  By  referring  to  page  19  of  the  text,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  precisely  the  measure  which  I  advocated  weeks 
ago  on  the  first  seizure  of  the  Afghan  posts,  and  refusal  of 
Russia  to  accede  to  our  just  demand  for  their  e^'acuation. 
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T\\r  only  j)rac(iral  ])nr|)(>>('  flint  ciiii  \)v  served  1»y  now 
iccnninii-  to  that  point,  is  to  ask  what  t'urtlK!r  advance  Knssiji 
is  to  he  pci'niitted  to  make  hefore  the  ado])tion  by  (lovci'n- 
nient  of  sojne  decided  Mc[)^  to  eheek  her. 


TO    THE 

ELECTOES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM- 
PRESENT  AND  COMING. 


In  the  full  and  confident  belief  that  the  newly-enfranchised 
electors  will  recognise  their  solemn  and  responsible  duty 
by  returning  Members  to  Parliament  who  will  support, 
impartially,  only  such  leaders  as  will  uphold  the  honour  and 
interest  of  Great  Britain  abroad,  and  provide  for  the  people 
at  home,  I  desire  to  dedicate  to  them  the  following  leaves 
— veritable  "Sibylline  Leaves"  they  will  be  found,  I  venture 
to  affirm — in  respect  of  the  risk  of  impending  war  with 
Russia,  in  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  which  has  been 
entailed  by  persistent  neglect  of  my  repeated  warnings. 

Now,  with  Russia  at  our  gate,  the  policy  which  I  have 
consistently  advocated  to  check  her  advance  will  at  length,  I 
hope,  command  attention.  Though  late  in  the  day,  it  is  one 
which,  if  even  now  adopted  thoroughly,  consistently,  as  a 
steadfast  national  policy,  as  distinguished  from  party  oscilla- 
tions and  reversals,  may  yet  avail,  I  venture  to  think,  to 
retrieve  time  wasted,  ground  lost,  confidence  shaken. 

6th  March,  1885. 


*'TTTE    ran    rroyorn    India,"  wrote    Fi-oiulr",   'Mve    cannot 
'»      ixovcni  Ireland.''     Whv '^     J^x'caux:  In  India  officorf; 


cannot 

•s 

an'  aj)j)<)lnt('(l  to  tlu;  several  ])osts  nnder  tlie  (iovernment 
aeciii-dliiL:,-  to  tlielr  jn'oxcd  capacily  and  liluf-s  lor  the  >ani(» 
resj)eetlvely.  Whereas  in  England,  at  e\ery  [)arty  change, 
straightway  is  installed  a  Ministry  of  the  Heaven-hoi-n 
Inevitables.  Poor  .John  I3nll.  like  his  venerahic  pio- 
toty])e,  Sinbad  the  sailor,  is  forthwitli  saddh-d  wllh  the 
*' old  man  of  the  sea,''  in  the  [)erson  of  ine\ital)le  Secretaries 
of  State  in  every  department,  and  eqnally  nngetriddablc. 
Not  a  word  in  the  English  language — nothing,  in  short,  but 
a  phrase  si)e('ially  coined  for  the  occasion  could  adequately 
desis^nate  the  incubus  with  which  the  nation  is  afflicted 
under  the  present  system  of  virtually  irresj)onsible  Privilege. 
I  will  first  detail  the  policy  I  advocated  in  a  State  Paper, 
printed  for  official  and  private  circulation  so  far  back  as 
1869,  for  the  securing  of  the  North- West  frontier  of  India, 
when  as  yet  Russia  was  far  distant :  and  next,  the  course 
which  I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  July,  18<S2,  with  respect  to  Egypt,  our 
highway  to  India.  Both,  I  venture  to  affirm,  will  be  seen, 
with  reference  to  succeeding  events  as  a  foil,  to  have  been 
equally  sound.  My  voice  has  been  that  of  one  "  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  because  calculated  to  disturb  the  complacent 
optimism  of  selfish  *' last-our-time  "  politicians  successively 
in  power. 

*  English  in  Ireland.     Vol.  III.,  p.  584. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  subject,  I  woukl  juhl  that  as  each 
succeedino:  stao-e  of  the  Central  Asian  Question  served  to 
verify  and  accentuate  my  views  by  the  foil  of  the  reverse,  I 
have  consistently  advocated  their  adoption  from  time  to 
time,*  even  up  to  July  last  (1884),  when  impressed  with 
the  impolicy  of  the  Lumsden  Mission,  inasmuch  as  con- 
stituting a  virtual  condoning  of  the  annexation  of  Merv, 
I  wrote  a  Paper  with  a  view  of  stopping  its  dispatch, 
and  suggesting  a  com'se  of  action  instead,  calculated,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  practically  to  neutralise  the  injurious 
effects  of  that  faithless  measure.  All  in  vain.  The  Mission 
was  dispatched,  and  Russia,  under  the  mask  of  accepting 
our  Foreign  Office  proposal  for  a  Joint  Commission  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier,  utilized  the  interval  in  seizing 
strategic  posts  within  the  territorial  scope  of  the  Commission. 
Hence  the  present  crisis. 

Before  submitting,  however,  my  view  of  the  measures 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  situation,  let  us  first  consider 
the  claim  of  the  Government,  as  demanded  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  subordinates  in  their  places  last  night  (5th 
inst.)  to  be  left  unquestioned  to  deal  with  it.  This  will 
necessitate  a  brief  review  of  their  past  negotiations  with 
the  Russian  Government  as  exhibited  in  recent  Central  Asia 
Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary  debates. 

Turning  first  to  the  Central  Asia  Blue  Book  No.  1,  1884,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  first  dispatch  of  that  correspondence 
is  a  telegram  from  Earl  Granville  to  Mr.  Thomson,  British 
Minister  at  Teheran,  dated  the  30th  Dec,  1881,  inquiring 


*  "  The  Central  Asian  Question,"  by  Colonel  Charles  Lionel  Showers 
late  Political  Eesident  in  Kajpiitana  and  Central  India.  Henry  S 
King  and  Co.,  1873.  Second  Edition,  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross 
1879. 
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'"  with  reference  to  reports  which  hiid  a}>pcarc(l  in  the  news- 
papers in  England  tliat  tlie  Turkomans  at  Mcrv  had 
surrendered  to  the  Russians,  wliether  any  inteHigence  had 
reached  Jiini  to  that  effect  ?  "  The  answer  in  the  negative 
then  returned  hy  Mr.  Thomson  was  reiterated  by  him  to  a 
similar  inquiry  re])eated  by  Earl  Granville  on  the  9th 
February,  1884 — two  years  and  two  months  afterwards — on 
the  authority  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette.  Mr.  Thomson's 
final  answer  is  so  unqualified  that,  being  short,  it  may  be  given 
in  extenso  : — "  Teheran,  Feb.  10,  1884,  4.24  p.m.  I  have 
no  confirmation  of  reported  submission  of  Merv  Chiefs.' 
Intelligence  just  received,  dated  3rd  February,  states  that 
Chiefs  had  rejected  Russian  demand  for  submission." 
Five  days  later — viz.,  on  the  loth  February,  Sir  E. 
Thornton,  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  telegraphs  to 
Earl  Granville  that,  "  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  determined 
to  accept  the  allegiance  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Merv  Turkomans  had  sworn  at  Askabad,  and  to  send  an 
officer  to  administer  the  government  of  that  region."  This 
dispatch  but  too  fittingly  closes  the  correspondence — the 
disastrous  event  announced  therein  being  but  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  view  of  the  uniform  yielding  to  unwarrantable 
Russian  demands  on  the  part  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
marking  its  whole  course.  So  early  in  the  negotiations, 
indeed,  as  ^larch,  1882,  the  key-note  of  the  surrender  was 
sounded  in  Earl  Granville's  disjjatch,  dated  22nd  March, 
1882,  to  the  address  of  Sir  E.  Thornton,  British  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburgh  (No.  18  of  the  correspondence),  practi- 
cally yielding,  while  demurring  to  its  principle,  the  demand 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  "  that  the  delimitation  of  the 
Russo-Persian  frontier  was  a  matter  which  concerned  Russia 
and  the  Shah  exclusively."     The  concluding  words  of  that 
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memorable  dispatcli  are  as  follows  :  "  But  1  continued,  that, 
without  giving  up  that  principle,  we  should  be  satisfied  if  an 
aoTcement  were  arrived  at  between  Russia  and  Persia  in  the 
sense  of  Lord  Harting ton's  proposal  without  England  being 
a  party  to  it,''  (The  italics  are  mine).  Persia  being  thus 
deserted  by  England,  and  left  to  cope  alone  and  unsupported 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  British  interests 
in  this  momentous  question  were  thereby  equally  abandoned. 
The  subsequent  annexation  of  Merv  by  Russia,  as  well  as 
further  aggressions  on  Persian  territory,  was,  I  can  only 
repeat,  a  foregone  conclusion. 

liCt  us  turn  next  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  11th  March,  1884,  on  Lord  Lytton's  motion. 

In  reviewing  the  controversy  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Granville,  I  trust  I  need  hardly  disclaim  all  thought  of 
importing  a  shade  of  party  feeling  into  a  momentous  matter 
which  concerns  in  common  all  parties  and  interests  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Holding,  however,  with  Bishop  War- 
burton  that,  "  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  •  heterodoxy  anyone 
else's  doxy  that  differs  from  my  own,"  I  am  bound  to  give 
my  humble  voice  in  favour  of  Lord  Salisbury's  position  in 
regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  India  about  the  advance 
of  Russia,  since  in  my  Paper  of  1869  it  will  be  found  (pp. 
10-11)  how  strongly  I  insisted  on  this  being  a  vital  element 
in  framing  our  North- West  Frontier  policy— the  same 
warning  being  reiterated  in  my  further  published  Papers 
of  1873  and  1879.  His  Lordship's  masterly  exposition  of 
the  unfavourable  way  in  which  the  loss,  through  England's 
supineness,  of  the  impalpable  influence  called  prestige,  has 
operated  in  inducing  the  Turcomans  to  carry  their  submis- 
sion to  the  White  Czar ;  and  the  further  disasters  which  he 
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forcsliiidowcd  from  a  persistence  of  such  suplncne.«>s,  afford 
graphic  illustration  of  the  i)rincipl(!  laid  down  in  my  Paper 
above  referred  to,  as  governinf^  small  States  lying  between 
two  large  ones — that,  namely,  of  political  gravitation. 
In  obedience  to  this,  as  to  a  law  of  their  political  existence, 
small  States  so  situated  gravitate  towards  the  Power  which 
is,  or  seems  to  be  in  their  circumscribed  horizon,  the  larger 
and  stronger.  Lord  Granville's  strictures  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy  that  Lord  Salisbury's  views  "were  "entirely 
Oriental,"  would  appear  to  ordinary  understandings,  judging 
by  the  "rule  of  square  and  the  fitness  of  things,"  to  point 
to  a  special  qualification  for  the  duty  of  judicious  criticism 
of  an  Oriental  subject  dealing  with  Oriental  races.  But 
that  it  should  be  alleged  by  Lord  Granville  as  a  ground  of 
disqualification  against  his  adversary  in  this  connection, 
makes  us  cease  to  wonder  at  his  diplomatic  discomfiture 
in  respect  of  the  annexation  of  Merv  being  spinmg  like  a 
bomb  under  his  feet,  Avhile  endeavouring  to  cope  with  his 
exclusively  European,  although  admittedly  most  able  and 
polished  modes  of  correspondence  and  official  intercourse, 
with  the  quasi-Oriental  Russian  diplomatists.  Their  dis- 
patches, throughout  the  Blue  Book  under  review,  are  honey- 
combed with  gol  bdt^ — a  term  in  Oriental  diplomacy  meaning, 
literally,  a  round  phrase — exhibiting  no  salient  points  to 
be  laid  hold  of,  but  revolving  at  the  will  of  the  author  so  as 
to  present  a  new-  phase  to  each  successive  objection.  Lord 
Granville  deprecates  the  imputation  that  he  "  was  the  dupe 
of  any  representation  about  Merv."  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
insinuate  anything  so  discourteous.  It  may  be  submitted, 
how*ever,  in  view  of  his  own  admission  to  the  House,  "  that 
he  believed  it  Avas  impossible  that  Russia  would  advance," 
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whether  the  spirit  of  his  negotiations  was  not  instinct  with 
too  sublime  a  confidence,  leading,  on  discovery  of  misplace- 
ment, to  vain  reproaches  of  bad  faith,  and  unavailing 

"  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair." 

In  jn-esencc  of  such  unsophisticated  simplicity  and 
primitive  innocence  one  is  irresistibly  led  to  ask,  "Are 
we  in  Arcady?  or  in  a  wicked  warring  world?"  Had 
there  been  no  assurances  of  a  similar  character  from  the 
same  quarter  about  Khiva  but  a  short  decade  before  1 
And  should  not  the  proved  hoUowness  of  those  assurances, 
and  tlie  vast  advance  of  Russia  towards  ovu*  North-West 
Frontier,  from  the  42°  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  36°  in  the 
interval,  have  suggested  caution  ? 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  adduced  on  the  testimon}' 
of  published  official  documents  to  dispose  of  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  Foreign  Office  under  its  present  per- 
so7inel  to  the  continued  confidence  of  the  nation  for 
the  conduct  of  the  eminently  delicate  situation  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India,  entailed  through  its  past 
manatrement. 

I  may  venture  to  hope,  then,  that  the  way  has  been  cleared 
for  the  submission  of  my  humble  views  as  recorded  in  my 
Papers  above  cited.  The  main  policy  which  I  have  all 
along  advocated  is  the  concluding  of  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Persia,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  considerations 
on  which  I  based  that  advocacy  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
extract)  pp.  12,  13,  14. 

"  Now,  the  question  as  to  whether  Persia  is  the  pioneer  of 
Eussia,  long  suspected  and  practically  assumed  by  England  in 
the  wars  waged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
Afghanistan  as  the  outwork  of  India, — the  said  assumption,  on 
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tlic  otlicr  liMiid,  Ix'inp  scouted  by  Mr.  I^astwick  as  *  prc- 
postiM'ous,'-  (his  vcM'd  question  I  sli.-ill  not  sto))  \w.yo,  to 
(•(MisidtT.  rci^Mi-(liii;^f  it  as  heyond  i\w.  scope  of  ))i;i(t  iciil  j)r)litics. 
On  tliis  licad  I  woidd  only  remark  tliat  Persia,  in  iier  j)osition 
Ix'lween  Iviissiii  and  I'JiLrlaiid.  ImiI  illustrates,  tliouf^ii  on  a 
sliirlitly  lar^'er  scale,  tlic  la\s  ol'  i-oi.nicM,  oi:avit\tion  eniniciatcd 
in  a  jwcvious  part  of  tins  pM))er,  and  cxcniiililicd  liy  tlic  cases  of 
J'jasti'rn  TnrK-istan  and  Af^diaiiislan.  if.  llioi,  Persia  sliould 
have  sliown  an  a))))arcnt.  })i-efereiil  ial  Icainii;.;  towards  Jiussia, 
it  would  oidy  imply  that  liussia's  policy  had  been  more  vigorous 
and  judicious  than  our  own, — assumin^^  the  strength  of  the  two 
Powers  to  be  equal,  ^^'ith  the  Caspian  converted  into  a  Pussiaii 
lake,  and  her  columns  pushing  their  way  steadily  across  Central 
Asia,  consolidating  their  power  at  each  stage  ])y  the  construction 
of  a  chain  of  forts,  wells,  depots,  etc.,  aiid  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  pursuing  only  a  policy  '  of  masterly  inactivity,'  what 
was  Persia  to  do  ?  Once  let  there  be  a  change  to  a  vigorous 
policy,  calculated  to  reassure  that  Power  that  her  true  interest 
and  safety  point  to  a  firm  alliance  with  England,  and  we  shall 
assuredly  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  preferential  leanhig 
to  any  other  Power.  The  geographical  position  of  Persia  points 
her  out  as  the  natural  ally  of  England  in  the  East.  Her 
seaboard  adjoins  our  own,  thus  enabling  the  Jiritish  fleet  to 
afford  protection  in  common  to  both  countries,  and  to  furnish 
supplies  and  succours  to  our  ally  if  required  at  any  conjuncture. 
Further,  the  steadfast  alliance  of  Persia  would  enable  us  to 
prosecute  under  greater  advantages,  ecjually  political  as  material, 
the  project  of  raihvay  communication  between  India  and 
Europe  via  the  Euphrates  valley  route ;  also  to  perfect  our 
telegraph  lines. 

"British  influence  at  the  court  of  Teheran  once  firmly 
established  on  the  solid  and  enduring  basis  of  a  conviction  on  both 
sides  of  mutual  interest,  the  time  would  have  arrived  to  furnish 
British  Officers  to  organise  and  connnand  a  powerful  contingent 
in  Persia."  Prior  to,  or  in  the  absence  of,  an  alliance  on  such 
an  assured  basis,  the  renewal  of  the  experiment  which  had 
failed  before  would  again,  I  apprehend,  be  found  premature  and 
ineffectual.  Such  a  policy,  while  securing  our  frontier  in  the 
north-west  from  actual  attack  for  an  indefinite  period,  practically 
for  ever,  would  place  our  power  and  prestige  in  India  on  so  firm 
and  enduring  a  basis,  reassuring  our  friends  and  hopelessly  dis- 
couraging our  enemies,  that  I  believe  we  might  largely  reduce 

•  The  Shah  applied  for  this  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1873. 
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our  European  force  with  perfect  safety,  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
educating  and  in  other  ways  training  the  natives  for  the  progres- 
sive fining  of  civil  offices  under  the  Government  without  any 
fear  of  a  misconstruction  of  our  motives. 

"  In  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  the  poHcy  above  sketched, 
it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  concurrently  with  the  appointment 
of  a  special  political  officer  for  the  conduct  of  the  duties  of  the 
north-west  frontier  in  India,  the  British  minister  at  Teheran 
shall  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  his  experience  of 
Oriental  courts  and  special  qualifications,  as  proved  by  his 
success  at  the  same. 

"  The  last  point  that  occurs  to  me  as  possible  to  be  raised  as 
a  ground  of  objection  to  the  policy  in  question  has  reference  to 
the  umbrage  that  may  perhaps  be  taken  by  Eussia.  That  policy 
being  strictly  of  a  defensive  character,  such  an  objection  to  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  worthy  to  be  considered.  In  former 
treaties  with  Persia  it  was  provided,  as  Mr.  Eastwick  informs 
us,  that  that  Power  should  prevent  any  invasion  of  India  on 
the  side  of  Afghanistan ;  and  smce  at  that  early  period  Eussia 
had  made  no  progress  in  Central  Asia,  and  consequently  the 
treaties  in  question,  as  the  exponents  of  a  defensive  policy, 
could  not  have  been  formed  wdth  any  reference  to  Eussia,  the 
revival  of  such  engagement  with  Persia  at  the  present  day 
cannot  constitute  any  legitimate  cause  of  umbrage  to  Eussia.  It 
only  remains  then  for  England  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  may  be 
dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  national  interests,  irrespective  of 
the  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  same  by  any  foreign  power. 
That  policy  being,  as  above  stated,  strictly  of  a  defensive 
character,  should  umbrage  be  taken  at  it  by  Eussia  it  would 
only  imply  the  entertainment  on  her  part  of  ulterior  aggressive 
views  which  this  defensive  policy  was  calculated  to  thwart. 
The  sooner  therefore  that  issue  were  joined  on  the  question, 
while  as  yet  Eussia  has  attained  no  vantage  ground  in  Central 
Asia  to  disturb  us  in  India,  and  her  plans  for  the  renewal  of 
her  attempt  in  Turkey  are  not  matured,  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  We  are  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  But  since  a 
preparedness  for  war  is  the  best  security  for  peace,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  in  view  of  this  attitude,  issue  will  not 
be  joined  in  the  present  day.  That  day — the  dies  imcimduc — 
in  all  human  calculation  will  practically  be  put  off  for  ever  by 
the  effective  barrier  which  the  exhibition  of  a  determined, 
steadfast  policy  may  be  expected  to  raise  up  on  our  North- 
western Frontier.  Such  a  barrier  once  consolidated  under  a 
strong  government,  we  might  proceed  with  safety  to  economise 
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our  military  expencliturc  in  India,  and  in  the  remission  of 
obnoxious  taxes  thereby  facilitated,  remove  one  serious  bar  to 
the  contentment  of  the  people  under  our  rule." 

Assuming  tliat  tlic  advantage  of  a  closer  alliance  with 
Persia  on  the  basis  indicated  sliould  have  become  ap- 
pai'cnt  to  Phigland  on  weighing  the  al)ovc  considerations, 
how  is  the  correlative  conviction  of  mutual  interest  to  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Shah  ?  Premising  that  the 
gaining  bv  the  British  Ambassador  at  Teheran  of  the 
absolute  and  entire  confidence  of  the  Shah  is  the  one 
essential  and  indispensable  prerequisite  to  any  practical 
good  in  furtherance  of  British  policy  issuing  from  any  such 
alliance,  a  consideration  of  the  widely  different  modes  of 
thought,  feeling,  ami  action  obtaining  between  European 
and  Oriental  Courts  would  seem  prima  faciae  to  have  im- 
})lic(l  the  appointment  to  Teheran  of  an  officer  trained  in 
the  diplomacy  of  the  latter.  And  history,  by  its  examples, 
recalls  the  i)reccdents  established  in  the  days  when  the 
foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire  were  firmly  laid,  and  the 
superstructure  successfully  reared  thereon  to  its  present 
stately  jnoportions.  In  1808,  when  Napoleon  contemplated 
the  conquest  of  India,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander 
of  Russia,  had  planned  to  march  an  army  through  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  supported  by  a  movement  in  Southern 
India  headed  by  French  officers.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  weaninof  the 
Shah  from  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  frustrated  the 
plan.  Again,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  a  little  later,  was 
deputed  to  the  Court  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  on  a 
similar  defensive  mission,  and  was  equally  successful. 
Again,  at  later  stages  of  our  defensive  political  combina- 
tions,  rendered   necessary  by  Russia's   persistent   advance, 
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•Sir  Justin  Shiel,  Sir  John  McNeil,  and  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  all  experienced  Oriental  diplomatists,  were 
successively  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  Of  late, 
however — and  these  the  critical  years  during  which 
Russia  has  been  suffered  to  push  her  columns  eastward 
from  the  Caspian  unobstructed,  albeit  along  a  line  con- 
terminous Avith  the  Persian  border — the  presumption  is 
irresistible  that  the  British  relations  at  Teheran  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  diplomatist  who,  however  generally  able 
as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
nevertheless  lacked  the  indispensable  qualification  of  Ejistem 
training  and  experience  necessary  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
the  personal  confidence  of  the  Shah,  and  thus  attain  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  councils  of  his  Court.  The  adverse 
presumptions  against  Mr.  Thomson's  suitability  for  the  post 
in  question  culminate  to  conclusive  proof  in  view  of  his  last 
dispatch  recorded  in  the  Central  Asia  Blue  Book  above 
quoted,  wherein,  on  the  10th  February  last  (1884),  replying 
to  Lord  Granville,  he  telegraphs,  "  I  have  no  confirmation 
of  reported  submission  of  Merv  chiefs.  Intelligence  just 
received,  dated  the  3rd  February,  states  that  chiefs  had 
rejected  Russian  demand  for  submission,"  &c.  Mr.  Thom- 
son's blindness  to  the  important  events  passing  under  his 
very  eyes  affords  a  notable  illustration  of  the  Oriental 
proverb  :  "  There  is  darkness  under  the  lamp  !  " 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence  that  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Ronald  Thomson,  ever  proceeded  in  person  to  the  Russo- 
Persian  Frontier,  even  when  the  critical  negotiations 
regarding  the  basis  of  the  delimitation  of  boundary  were 
in  progress. 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  single  Indian 
official  within  the  three  Presidencies  who,  if  placed  in  that 
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post,  would  not  have  oonsidcrod  it  his  first  duty  to  march  to 
the  frontier,  and  there  jiitching  his  tent  insist  on  repre- 
senting Enghuid  in  the  Deliniitati(»n  Conunission,  and 
would  only  have  struck  it  after  currying  his  point,  or,  if 
unsupported  by  the  Foreign  Office,  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment in  practical  ])rotest. 

We  cease  to  wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Ronald  Thomson's 
answers  to  his  official  chief's  enquiries,  from  first  to 
last  throughout  that  eventful  period,  were  such,  through 
want  of  accm*ate  information,  as  entirely  to  mislead 
him. 

Assuming  then  that  a  suitable  appointment  to  the 
Teheran  Embassy  will  be  arranged  by  Sir  Eonald 
Thomson's  ])romotion  to  a  more  a])propriate  European 
post,  the  Ambassador  selected  as  his  successor  would  have 
nuich  leeway  to  bring  up.  Since  the  year  l(S(i9,  the  date  of 
my  Paper,  proposing  the  intimate  alliance  in  question  with 
Persia,  and  the  arranging  of  a  neutral  zone  in  pursuance 
of  l^ord  Clai-endon's  plan,  how  much  has  not  been  lost  and 
gained  in  the  interval  by  the  rival  parties  !  No  neutral 
zone  is  now  possible,  the  respective  boundaries  of  Russia 
and  Afghanistan  having  become  conterminous.  Our  hand 
is  forced  by  Russia's  advance  to  strategic  ])oints  within 
the  territorial  scope  of  the  arranged  delimitation  com- 
mission. Immediate  action  is  demanded.  Paramount  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  demand  that  it  shall 
be  of  the  most  decided  and  uncompromising  vigour, 
regardless  of  cost.  On  this  latter  point  indeed  it  is  but 
a  question  of  comparative  cost,  looking  to  the  ultimate 
issue,  in  respect  to  which  any  outlay,  however  large,  en- 
tailed by  present  defensive  arrangements  would,  I  venture 
to  predict,  be  found  the  truest  economy. 
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The  steps  in  our  counterinove  necessitated  by  Russia'p 
"unprovoked  aggression"  on  our  ally,  Ameer  Abdulrahman's 
territory,  are  : — 

1.  To  insist  on  the  witlidrawal  of  her  troops  to  the  Sarakhs 
parallel,  as  originally  demanded  by  our  Government.  In  the 
not  improbable  contingency  of  her  paying  no  heed  to  that 
reiterated  demand,  under  present  circumstances,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  be  withdrawn.  This  would 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  course  laid  down  by  De 
Vattel,  Book  III.,  Chap.  IV.  (Chitty's  Edition),  to  meet  the 
proceeding  adopted  by  Russia  in  the  present  case,  and  which 
may  be  described  in  the  sulijoined  Avords  of  that  authority.* 
Such  decided  indication  of  our  determination  to  support  the 
Ameer  in  defending  the  integrity  of  Afghan  territory, 
coupled  with  Lord  Granville's  complaint  of  Russia's  bad 
faith  in  the  seizure  of  Merv  in  his  speech  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1884,  debate — and  which  should  now  be  utilized  as  a 
formal  protest  against  that  measure — may  be  left  to  ferment 
as  yeast  in  the  discontented  hearts  of  the  Turkomans  at 
their  subjugation.  Fortunately  Russia's  practical  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Lumsden  Commission  has  saved  us  from  the 
condonation  of  the  annexation  of  Merv,  Avhich  otherwise 
the  impolitic  negotiations  with  Russia  about  tliat  Com- 
mission would  pro  tanto  have  constituted. 

2.  To  move  the   Shah  to  enter  a  formal  protest  to  the 


*  "To  march  an  army  into  a  neighbouring  country  by  which  we  are 
not  threatened,  and  without  having  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  reason 
and  justice  an  equitable  reparation  of  the  wrongs  of  which  we  complain, 
would  be  introducing  a  mode  pregnant  with  evils  to  mankind,  and 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  safety  and  tranquility  of  States.  If  this 
mode  of  proceeding  be  not  exploded  and  proscribed  by  the  public  indigna- 
tion and  the  concurrence  of  every  civilized  people,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  continue  always  in  a  military  posture  and  to  keep  ourselves 
constantly  on  our  guard,  no  less  in  times  of  profound  peace  than  during 
the  existence  of  declared  and  open  war." 
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Russian  (lovcninieiit  aiialnst  tlu:  aniicxatioii  of  JMcrv  in 
violation  of"  liis  legitimate  territorial  claim  to  the  oasis  on 
tlie  Mnrghal) — althougli  long  lying  dormant,  and  his  Tekke 
subjects  of  the  territory  in  question  being  often  in  open 
and  successful  resistance  to  his  authority.  Persia  has 
never  ignored  their  allegiance,  nor  abandoned  lier  claim 
to  the  territory.  Mr.  Thomson  in  liis  despatcdi  dated 
February  13th,  1882  (No.  20  of  the  B.B.  of  1884),  while 
reporting  that  "  in  view  of  the  cost  and  risk  the  Persian 
Government  had  decided  that  they  could  not  attempt  an 
armed  occui)ation  of  their  territory/'  adds,  "  They  had 
therefore  determined  to  abstain  "/or  the  present  (the  italics 
are  mine),  "from  all  interference  with  Merv  and  the 
Tejjen  districts  occupied  by  Tekke  Turkomans,  and  in- 
structions in  this  sense  had  been  sent  to  the  Prince- 
Governor  of  Khorassan  for  the  guidance  of  the  local 
authorities  in  that  province."  Persia  therefore  would  be 
strictly  within  her  de  jure  rights  in  making  such  a  protest. 
Its  proclamation  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Turkoman 
districts,  would  encourage  the  large  portion  of  the  tribes 
who  are  opposed  to  the  annexation,  and  legitimatize  their 
efforts  to  regain  their  national  independence.  It  will  here 
be  seen  that  Persia's  supremacy  over  them  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  therefore  more  congenial  than  the 
centralized  rule  of  a  strong  power  like  Russia.  The 
official  information  published  in  l^he  Times  telegram  of 
29th  March  last  that  a  hostile  encounter  ensued  between 
the  Russian  force  sent  at  the  end  of  February  preceding 
to  occupy  Merv  and  some  of  the  Turkomans,  and  that  there- 
after a  great  number  of  families  went  forth,  self-expatriated 
from  the  annexed  territory,  is  significant. 

3.  Furnishins:    British    Officers   to    drill    and    command 
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Persian  levies,  in  late  retrieval  of  the  blindness  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  rejecting  such  application  when 
made  by  the  Shah  dm'ing  his  visit  to  England  in  1873. 
One  or  more  specially  selected  officers  to  be  stationed  at 
Sarakhs,  to  give  effect  to  an  invitation  by  the  Shah  to  his 
Turkoman  subjects  to  enrol  themselves  for  military  service 
under  the  Persian  flag,  by  offers  of  good  pay  and  con- 
genial privileges.  The  success  which  has  attended  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  in  India  in  reclaiming  the  Bheels, 
Meenas,  and  other  equally  wild  tribes  with  the  Turkomans, 
and  converting  them  into  faithful  disciplined  soldiers, 
warrants  a  reasonable  hope  that  similar  efforts  would  not 
be  without  good  effect  in  that  field  also. 

4.  The  Island  of  Karack,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  be 
fortified  and  converted  into  an  impregnable  place  d'armes 
as  a  base  and  depot  for  munitions  of  war,  in  support  of 
military  operations  that  may  be  found  necessary  in  Persia, 
to  flank  the  Russian  advance  on  Herat.  Convicts  from  the 
Andamans  might  be  temporarily  brought  round  for  the 
economical  construction  of  the  works.  The  commodious 
natural  harbour  formed  by  the  sheltered  anchorage  between 
the  Islands  of  Karack  and  Cargo,  with  a  depth  of  water 
rano-ino-  from  six  to  sixteen  fathoms,  would  accommodate 
the  laro'est  fleet  that  Eno-land  niio'ht  find  it  necessary  to 
station  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

5.  Construct  a  railroad  from  the  Gulf  to  Teheran,  and  on 
to  Meshed,  with  branches  to  Sarakhs  and  Herat.  All  im- 
portant at  the  present  day  as  a  stragetic  line,  it  would 
eventually  form  a  connecting  link  in  our  overland  communi- 
cation between  India  and  England,  via  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

A  fleet  of  gun-boats  on  the  Caspian,  to  cut  the  Russian 
communication  with  her  Trans-Caspian  (Mikailovsk-Aska- 
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1):h1)  railway,  and  stop  tlu^  transmission  of  plant  for  Its 
t'urtlu'i-  extension. 

Concurrently  with  the  above  measures  to  flank  the 
Russian  advance  on  Herat  on  the  side  of  Persia,  and  to 
raise  the  Turkoman  tribes  in  her  rear,  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  Afi>hanlstan  would  have  to  be  considered.  The 
Government  would  appear  to  have  been  at  length  awakened 
b}^  the  annexation  of  Merv,  from  its  dream  of  bhssful 
reliance  on  Russia's  professions  and  protestations  in  regard 
to  the  end  and  aim  of  her  Central  Asian  operations,  by  the 
orders  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  Quetta. 
It  will  now  have  to  be  extended  to  Candahar.  Herat  to  be 
fortified  by  British  Engineers. 

The  foregoing  measures  may  suflfice  to  place  our  North- 
west Frontier  defences  in  as  satisfactory  a  position  as 
would  seem  practicable  at  this  late  day.  The  decided  attitude 
evinced  by  their  adoption  will  probably  avail  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  our  reasonable  demands  on  behalf  of  our  ally. 
If  otherwise,  however,  and  her  posts  are  attacked,  the 
situation  will  be  retrieved  not  by  the  modern  euphemism 
of  "carrying  on  military  operations,"  but  in  the  good 
old  English  fashion  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
Russia  and  the  world  will  understand  means  the  putting 
forth  of  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  and  Greater 
England's   Empire  for  the  defence   of  that   Empire. 


"We  can  govern  India,  we  cannot  govern  Egypt."  Why  ? 
Because  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a  minister 
Avho,  in  disregard  of  England's  ancient  policy  of  cultivating 
a  cordial  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — the  Caliph  at 
once   of   our  Indian  Mahomedan,  and    Persia's   Turcoman, 
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suhjects — istaiui.^  coininitted  to  n  sentimental  denunciation  of  To    Earl 

Granville, 
tliat  1  otentate,  in  liis  memorable  and  ever  reorettable  declara- dated  20tli 

tion  in  advoeac^v  of  the    '' V)ii<y  and  Bag^o-ao-e "  policy.     At    ^  ^'      ,* 

the   j)eriod  of   the  negotiations  at  Constantinople  in  18^^2,  Granville, 

k^i       •  i'    .1        T  1       .  •       V-    .      1       ^i       i>  1  dated    26th 

mg  in  tiie  issue  ot   tiie  Identic   Aotc  by  the  rowers,  1  j^^^y^  1332. 

considered  it  my  duty  to  sulnnit  for  the  consideration  of  the  From  Lord 

Foreign  Office,  my  view  of  the  situation,  in  des})atches  dated  dated  Aug.  1, 

in  mariiin,  in  order  to  avert  our  direct  armed  intervention  in  }'^^-\  (^^: 

J^     '  knowledgmg 

Egypt,  then  impending,  and  the  proj)Osal  of  an  alternative  receipt.) 
course  calculated,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  secure  all  legiti- 
mate objects  of  direct  intervention  divested  of  the  risk  of 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  other  European  Powers.  The 
course  in  question  may  be  briefly  described  as  proceeding 
in  Egypt  on  our  Indian  system  of  working  in  the  name  of 
its  legitimate  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  through  a  British 
Kesident  accredited  to  His  Highness'  appointed  Viceroy. 
Since  '' Delenda  est^'"  on  the  contrary,  was  the  cry,  and 
"  military  operations,"  instead  of  war,  was  the  peaceful 
device  ado})ted,  peace  was  waged  with  commendable  vigour 
and  varying  fortune  in  that  arduous  field, — the  historic 
memories  of  four  thousand  years  looking  down  from  the 
pyramids  the  while  with  a  sad  and  eloquently  silent  wonder- 
ment at  such  fantastic  freaks.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
years,  public  opinion  in  England,  admonished  by  experience 
abroad  and  an  increase  to  the  Income  Tax  at  home,  suddenly 
Avokc  u})  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  situation,  and  piteously  asked 
through  its  accredited  organ* :  "  Why  can't  wc  govern 
Egypt  on  the  Indian  protected  State  system,  in  the  master- 
ful grasp  of  a  British  Resident?"     Even  now,  by  invoking 
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tliC!  aid  of  the  Siiltnn.  it>  lci;itiiujiU;  Suzd'aiii,  we  luinlit 
satVly  leave  hiiu  to  comileract  by  the  (jxei-tioii  ot"  liis  spliilual 
inriuenee  as  Caliph,  th(»  fanatieism  of"  tlie  Mahdi,  and  he  liwc 
to  Avithdraw  our  2(),i)()()  tioops  at  idcscnt  locked  iij)  in  the 
Soudan,  to  reiidoree  our  Army  iu  India. 

Further,  it  is  satisfaetory  t^)  nie  to  have  had  luy  hiunhle 
view  of  how  we  should  deal  with  Ki»ypt  eonfinned  hv  the 
hiii,h  authoi'ity  of  the  gi'eatest  statesman  in  Euro|)e.  In  liis 
speeeh  iu  the  Keiehstag'on  the  2nd  instant,  I^rinee  Bismarck 
stated  *' tliat  he  had  on  several  occasions  been  asked  his 
adviee,  on  behalf  of  the  Britisli  Government,  as  to  how 
they  shoidd  deal  with  Egypt,  both  by  Ids  personal  and 
political  friend,  the  kite  Lord  Ampthill,  acting  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  and  also  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  representatives  in  England.  Now,  to 
those  in([uiries  I  always  replied  if  I  were  an  fc^nglish 
Minister  I  would  seek  the  mediation  of  the  Sultan,  in  order 
through  him,  to  obtain  a  position  in  Egypt,  by  means  of 
which  Eno-lish  interests  would  be  safeo-unrded.  I  also  said 
I  was  of  the  o])inion  that  this  method  of  [)rocedure  would 
not  be  likely  to  give  offence  to  other  nations  .  .  .  ." 
Precisely  the  view,  and  almost  identical  in  terms,  it  will  be 
observed,  with  that  wdiich  I  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  in  July,  lN82. 

Great  niisap})rehension  has  arisen,  unfortunately,  both  in 
England  and  in  our  Colonies,  in  regard  to  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  recent 
encouragement  of  Colonial  asj)irations  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  Aggressive  views  have  been  attributed  to  him 
which  a  little  reflection  on  the  changed  conditions  with 
which  he  has  had  to  deal  in  the  expansion  of  the  Kingdom 
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of  Prus{?ia  into  tlic  Cicnnau  Empire,  might  have  >sliowii  to 
be  groundlcs^:^.  While  as  yet  Prussia  was  isolated  and 
comparatively  landlocked  there  was  no  scope  for  Colonial 
enterprise.  But  with  tlie  incorporation  of  the  Ilanseatic 
towns  and  conmiercial  seaports,  such  as  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Lubec,  &c.,  the  trading  conununities  of  the  same  naturally 
demanded  fresh  fields  for  tlieir  expanding  commerce.  Not 
only,  however,  is  there  nothing  of  an  aggressive  character 
in  the  Prince's  measures  for  su})plying  such  natural  wants, 
but  it  is  manifest  that,  in  view  of  Germany's  status  as  a 
maritime  Power,  every  fresh  colony  planted  out  is,  as  it 
were,  giving  an  additional  pledge  to  fortune,  and  therefore, 
to  peace.  It  would  seem  important  that  this  non-aggressive 
aspect  of  recent  German  Colonial  enter[)rise  should  be 
rightly  understood,  both  here  to  modify  public  opinion,  and 
more  particularly  in  our  Colonies,  on  whose  loyal  co- 
operation and  aid  England  relies  on  being  confronted  with 
a  really  afj-iiTessive  Power  like  that  of  Russia. 

A  word  at  parting  to  the  Coming  Two  Millions  : — 
My  Fellow  Countrymen, — You  have  been  called  to  take 
part  in  the  solenni  and  responsible  duty  of  governing  your 
country.  Not  a  day  too  soon.  For  the  ancient  constituencies, 
whose  votes  you  are  called  upon  to  supplement,  have  been 
deluded  by  the  illusory  imaginings  of  one  eloquent  orator 
into  electing  for  the  most  part  dummies,  chained  to  his 
chariot  wheels.  Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  influence 
on  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  one-man  power 
predominating  the  House  and  overriding  all  healthy  dis- 
cussion on  the  most  vital  national  questions.  And  the  several 
associated  "  interests,"  Railway^  Shipping,  and  others,  into 
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uliicli  (lie  ( 'omnions  nrr  UjukUmI  in  class  ('ll(|U('s.  arc  well 
(MHitciit  to  have  it  so.  Foreacli  Hnds  in  the  packed.  ol)e<lient 
majority  at  the  Prinu'  Minister's  hack  and  heek,  a  convenient 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of"  his  pccnliai*  class  leirislation. 
And  so  it  has  come  ahout  that  while  the  pco|)le  are  starving 
(hiring  this  universal  trade  depression  for  want  of  work,  the 
sordid  money-making  middle-class  are  enahled  to  maintain  their 
class  legislation  for  fi'ec  impoi-ts  of  manufactured  goods,  hy 
means  of  which  the  English  capitalist,  who  sends  his 
capital  abroad  to  employ  cheap  foreign  labour,  is  enabled  to 
bring  in  his  goods  so  produced,  and  underseH  the  liome 
manufacturer  in  the  English  market.  The  hirgc  con- 
suming class  being  thus  pauperise(h  the  agriculturist  loses 
liis  natural  customers  at  his  door.  If  the  w^orkman,  with- 
out work  or  wages,  complains  and  asks  for  bread,  he  is 
told  that  bread  is  cheapened  under  the  system  of  free 
imports,  and  is  given  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  Board  of 
Trade  Keturn,  shoAving  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  increased.  AYhat  boots  it  to  the  working  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  if  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has 
increased,  through  accretions  at  the  top,  unless  it  filtrates 
down  to  his  level  ^  It  is  sheer  mockery  !  No.  We  must 
level  up,  and  if  in  the  process,  the  bloated  Plutocrat  shoidd 
find  the  tables  turned  by  advanced  legislation  in  the  future, 
he  will  only  have  himself  to  thank  for  being  wdiolly  absorbed 
in  money-making,  regardless  of  the  means  or  instruments, 
or  of  injury  inflicted  on  whole  classes  of  his  toiling 
countrymen. 

"  Hem,  honeste  si  jyossis^  sed  quocumque  modo.  Rem." 
That's  his  motto.     The  daily  published  acknowdedgments 
by  the  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  of   sums  received  as 
conecience-monev  from  A.  B.  C.  and  X.  Y.  Z.,  and  every 
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ronoolvnl)l(^  roiuMnation  of  tlio  internuMllatc  letters  of  tlie 
ali)lial)Ct,  arc  significant.  It  Is  to  he  hoped  that  when  the 
initials  are  handed  up  by  the  "Accusing  Spirit"  to  Heaven's 
Chancery,  the  "  Recording  Angel "  will  be  able  to  identify 
them,  and  thus  to  drop  the  absolving  tear  upon  their  false 
returns  and  blot  them  out  for  ever.  Otherwise  their  late 
repentance  and  the  alai-ming  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  sought 
to  be  consummated,  would,  alas !  be  all  in  vain. 

I  daresay  you  have  all  heard  of  the  ])opulati()n  of  England 
being  likened  to  a  ])ot  of  beer — froth  at  the  top,  dregs  at 
the  bottom,  good  sound  liquor  in  the  middle.  Depend  upon 
it,  my  countrymen,  that  simile  sprung  from  the  kindred 
inspiration  as  the  ])lcture  of  the  figlit  between  the  lion  and 
the  man,  painted  by  the  man.  "Ah,"  said  the  king  of 
beasts,  contemplating  the  work,  "  if  a  lion  had  painted  that 
picture,  the  man  would  have  been  underneath  and  the  lion 
at  top  I"     My  readers  may  draw  the  moral. 

I  have  passed  my  life  on  foreign  service  in  India,  and 
am  thus  a  stranger  to  you.  It  is  therefore  but  a  proper 
mark  of  respect  when  aspiring  to  the  honour  of  address- 
ing a  body  of  my  countrymen  to  explain,  in  conclusion, 
the  ground  on  which  I  venture  to  think  I  may  be  permitted 
do  so  without  the  charge  of  presumption — especially  on  a 
question  connected  with  India. 

In  now  bidding  you  farewell,  I  would  only  hope  that  if 
the  views  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  legislation  which  I 
have  ventured  to  submit  for  your  consideration  shall  meet 
with  your  approval,  you  will  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  you  "  without  partiality,  favour,  or  aflfection,"  in  re- 
turning fit  members  to  Parliament,  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  in  affording  the  choice  of 
capable  Miuisters,     As  Queen  of  England,  Her  Majesty  has 
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rwv  >ln»\\ii  luT  >\  ni|t:itli('tic  interest  in  all  liei"  >ul»jeet.-.  As 
iMupi-ess  ot  India  lier  Inipeiial  Majoty  can  liaNc  Imt  one 
sole  in(li\i(liial  eoneern  in  the  maintenance  of  onr  splendid 
Knipire  in  tlie  Kast,  and  in  the  |)roteerion  and  ^^('U"al•e  of 
its  loyal  Princes  and  peoj)le. 
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